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Valley. Rather Is the question one which concerns the
whole of the relationship between the yellow and the white
races, and on which depends to a considerable extent the
future control of the Pacific Ocean. Rudyard Kipling's
" East is* East and West is West, and never the twain
shall meet/' is claimed to be the root of all Americo-
Japanese difficulties. It is, but not in the sense that is
generally understood. The question whether or not the
Japanese are assimilable is beside the point! Whether
Japanese are a Mongolian race and so unable to be natural-
ized in America is a side issue ! The real problem is
whether or not the Japanese are to become the masters
of the Pacific and the dominators of Oriental politics.
Every other question which has arisen between the States
and Japan from 1906 to the present time is in fact a local
and subsidiary one. An American Ambassador at Tokio
said to me in 1912 :

Not one American in a million on the other side of the Rockies
cares a straw whether the Japanese own land in California ? The
land question is a purely local affair. But hundreds of thousands,
even millions, of Americans care very much whether Japan is going
to control the Pacific and China.

The Americo-Japanese disputes did not begin in America.
They had their origin in Manchuria. The local squabbles
in California, Oregon, New Mexico and elsewhere, which
are not confined to the United States but are part and
parcel of the current politics of Canada, Australia, New
Zealand and Brazil, are domestic problems. Truth to
tell, the Californians have vastly exaggerated the so-called
" Yellow Peril/' under the excitement of local politicians
and the stimulation of trade union rivalry.1

1 According to the census of 1910 the Japanese constitute exactly
2*39 per cent, of the total population, which to the average person would
not seem to be a very serious menace to the remaining 97 per cent* This
Japanese population is distributed throughout the entire State, and does
not form a great mass in any one city or country. Thus, in the country
of Los Angeles, with a total population of 504,131, there were 8,461
Japanese, or r68 per cent. Surely, no great menace here. The highest
percentage, although not the largest number, is in the county of Sacra-